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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


IN  LADYSMITH  DURING  THE  SIEGE.* 

Weary,  stale,  flat,  unprofitable,  the  the  excavations,  the  unnumbered  read- 
whole  thing.  At  first  to  be  besieged  ers  of  the  Daily  Mail  may,  in  the  en- 
and  bombarded  was  a  thrill;  then  it  was  lightened  year  2100,  know  what  a  siege 
a  joke;  now  it  is  nothing  but  a  weary,  and  a  bombardment  were  like, 
weary  bore.  We  can  do  nothing  but  Sometimes  I  think  the  siege  would  be 
eat,  and  drink  and  sleep— just  exist  dis-  just  as  bad  without  the  bombardment, 
mally.  We  have  forgotten  when  the  In  some  ways  it  would  be  even  worse; 
siege  began;  and  now  we  are  begin-  for  the  bombardment  is  something  to 
ning  not  to  care  when  it  ends.  notice  and  talk  of,  albeit  languidly. 

For  my  part  I  feel  it  will  never  end.  But  the  siege  is  an  unredeemed  curse. 
It  will  go  on  just  as  now,  languid  Sieges  are  out  of  date.  In  the  days  of 
fighting,  languid  cessation,  forever  and  Troy,  to  be  besieged  or  besieger  was  the 
forever.  We  shall  drop  off  one  by  one  natural  lot  of  man;  to  give  ten  years 
and  listlessly  die  of  old  age.  at  a  stretch  to  it  was  all  in  a  life’s 

And  in  the  year  2099  the  New  Zea-  work;  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  In 
lander  antiquarian,  digging  among  the  the  days  when  a  great  victory  was 
buried  cities  of  Natal,  will  come  upon  gained  one  year,  and  a  fast  frigate  ar- 
the  forgotten  town  of  Ladysmith,  and  rived  with  the  news  the  next,  a  man 
he  will  find  a  handful  of  Rip  Van  still  had  leisure  in  his  life  for  a  year’s 
Winkle  Boers,  with  white  beards  down  siege  now  and  again, 
to  their  knees,  behind  quaint,  antique  But  to  the  man  of  1899 — or,  by’r 
guns  shelling  a  cactus-grown  ruin.  In-  Lady,  inclining  to  1900— with  five  edi- 

side,  sheltering  in  holes,  he  will  find  a  tlons  of  the  evening  papers  every  day, 
few  decrepit  creatures,  very,  very  old,  a  siege  is  a  thousand-fold  a  hardship, 
the  children  born  during  the  bombard-  We  make  it  a  grievance  nowadays  if 
ment.  He  will  take  these  links  with  we  are  a  day  behind  the  news— news 
the  past  home  to  New  Zealand.  But  that  concerns  us  nothing, 
they  will  be  afraid  at  the  silence  and  And  here  we  are  with  the  enemy  ail 
security  of  peace.  Having  never  known  round  us,  splashing  melinite  among  us 
anything  but  bombardment,  they  will  in  most  hours  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
die  of  terror  without  it.  best  part  of  a  month  we  have  not  even 

So  be  it.  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see.  bad  any  definite  news  about  the  men 
But  I  shall  wrap  these  lines  up  in  a  for  whom  we  must  wait  to  get  out  of 
Red  Cross  flag  and  bury  them  among  it.  We  wait  and  wonder— first  expec- 
the  ruins  of  Mulberry  Grove,  that,  after  tant,  presently  apathetic,  and  feel  our¬ 
selves  grow  old. 

•  From  "From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith.”  By  G.  w  Furthermore,  we  are  in  prison.  We 
Steeven*.  Copyright,  1900,  by  Dodd,  Mead  &•  jjuQyy  what  Dartmoor  feels  like. 
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The  practised  vagabond  tires  in  a  fort¬ 
night  of  a  European  capital;  of  Lady¬ 
smith  he  sickens  in  three  hours. 

Even  when  we  could  ride  out  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles  into  the  country,  there  w’as 
little  that  was  new,  nothing  that  was 
interesting.  Now  we  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  saucer  and  stare  up  at  the  piti¬ 
less  ring  of  hills  that  bark  death.  Al¬ 
ways  the  same  stiff,  naked  ridges,  flat 
capped  with  our  iutrenchments— al¬ 
ways,  always  the  same.  As  morning 
hardens  to  the  brutal  clearness  of  South 
African  mid-day,  they  march  in  on  you 
till  Bulwan  seems  to  tower  over  your 
very  heads.  There  it  is  close  over  you, 
shady  and  of  wide  prospect;  and  if  you 
try  to  go  up  you  are  a  dead  man. 

Beyond  is  the  world— war  and  love. 
Clery  marching  on  Colenso,  and  all  that 
a  man  holds  dear  in  a  little  island  un¬ 
der  the  North  Star.  But  you  sit  here 
to  be  idl3’  shot  at.  You  are  of  it,  but 
not  in  it— clean  out  of  the  world.  To 
your  world  and  to  yourself,  you  are 
ever}'  bit  as  good  as  dead — except  that 
dead  men  have  no  time  to  fill  in. 

I  know  now  how  a  monk  without  a 
vocation  feels.  I  know  how  a  fly  in  a 
beer-bottle  feels.  I  know  how  It  tastes, 
too. 

And  with  it  all  there  is  the  melinite 
and  the  shrapnel.  To  be  sure  they  give 
us  the  only  pinprick  of  interest  to  be 
had  in  Ladysmith.  It  is  something 
novel  to  live  in  this  town  turned  inside 
out. 

Where  people  should  be  the  long,  long 
day  from  dawn  to  daylight  shows  only 
a  dead  blank. 

W’here  business  should  be,  the  sleepy 
shop-blinds  droop.  But  where  no  busi¬ 
ness  should  be— along  the  crumbling 
ruts  that  lead  no  whither— clatter  w’ag- 
on  after  wagon,  with  curling  whip 
lashes  and  piles  of  bread  and  hay. 

Where  no  people  should  be— in  the 
clefts  at  the  river  bank,  in  bald  patches 
of  veldt  ringed  with  rocks,  in  over- 


gi'own  ditches— all  these  you  find  alive 
with  men  and  beasts. 

The  place  that  a  month  ago  was  only 
fit  to  pitch  empty  meat-tins  into  is  now 
priceless  stable-room;  two  squadrons 
of  troop  horse  pack  flank  to  flank  with 
its  shelves.  A  scrub-entangled  hole, 
which,  perhaps,  nobody  save  runaway 
Kaffirs  ever  set  foot  in  before,  is  now 
the  envied  habitation  of  the  balloon. 
The  most  worthless  rock-heap  below  a 
perpendicular  slope  is  now  the  choicest 
of  town  lots. 

The  whole  centre  of  gravity  of  Lady¬ 
smith  is  changed.  Its  belly  lies  no 
longer  in  the  multifarious  emporia 
along  the  High  Street,  but  in  the  earth- 
reddened,  half-invisible  tents  that  bash¬ 
fully  mark  the  commissariat  stores.  Its 
brain  is  not  the  Town  Hall,  the  best 
target  in  Ladysmith,  but  headquarters 
under  the  stone-packed  hill.  The  rid¬ 
dled  Royal  Hotel  is  its  social  centre  no 
longer;  it  is  to  the  trench-seamed  Saii- 
or’s  Camp  or  the  wind-swept  shoulders 
of  Caesar’s  camp  that  men  go  to  hear 
and  tell  the  news. 

Poor  Ladysmith!  Deserted  in  its 
markets,  repeopled  in  Its  wastes;  here 
ripped  with  iron  splinters,  there  rising 
again  into  rail-roofed,  rock-walled 
caves;  trampled  down  in  its  gardens, 
manured  where  nothing  can  ever  grow; 
skirts  hemmed  with  sandbags  and  bow¬ 
els  bored  with  tunnels;  the  Boers  may 
not  have  hurt  us,  but  they  have  left 
their  mark  for  years  on  her. 

They  have  not  hurt  us  much— and 
yet,  the  casualties  mount  up.  Three  to¬ 
day,  two  yesterday,  four  dead  or  dying, 
and  seven  wounded  with  one  shell— 
they  are  nothing  at  all,  but  they  mount 
up.  I  suppose  we  stand  at  about  fifty 
now’,  and  there  will  be  more  before  we 
are  done  with  it 

And  then  there  are  moments  when 
even  this  dribbling  bombardment  can 
be  appalling. 

I  happened  Into  the  centre  of  the 
town  one  day  when  the  two  big  guns 
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were  concentrating  a  cross-fire  upon  it. 
First  from  one  side  the  shell  came 
tearing  madly  in,  with  a  shrill,  a  blast. 
A  mountain  of  earth,  and  a  hailstorm 
of  stones  on  iron  roofs.  Houses  winced 
at  the  buffet.  Men  ran  madly  away 
from  it  A  dog  rushed  out  yelping— 
and  on  the  yelp,  from  the  other  quar¬ 
ter,  came  the  next  shell.  Along  the 
broad,  straight  street  not  a  vehicle, 
not  a  white  man  was  to  be  seen.  Only 
a  herd  of  niggers  cowering  under 
fiimsy  fences  at  a  corner. 

Another  crash  and  quaking,  and  this 
time  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an  outbuilding 
jumped  and  tumbled  asunder.  A  horse 
streaked  down  the  street  with  trailing 
halter.  Round  the  corner  scurried  the 
niggers;  the  next  was  due  from  Pep- 
worth’s. 


Then  the  tearing  scream;  horror!  it 
was  coming  from  Bulwan.  Again  the 
annihilating  blast,  and  not  ten  yards 
away.  A  roof  gaped,  and  a  bouse 
leaped  to  pieces.  A  black  reeled  over, 
then  terror  plucked  him  up  again,  and 
sent  him  running. 

Head  down,  hands  over  ears,  they 
tore  down  the  street,  and  from  the 
other  side  swooped  down  the  implaca¬ 
ble,  irresistible  next. 

You  come  out  of  the  dust  and  the 
stench  of  melinite,  not  knowing  where 
you  are,  hardly  knowing  whether  you 
were  hit— only  knowing  that  the  next 
was  rushing  on  its  way.  No  eyes  to 
see  it,  no  limbs  to  escape,  no  bulwark 
to  protect,  no  army  to  avenge.  You 
squirm  between  iron  fingers. 

Nothing  to  do  but  endure. 


THE  BUNCH  OF  YELLOW  ROSES.* 


“I  always  feared  something  would 
happen  to  Mary,”  Mrs.  Myrover  said. 
“It  seemed  unnatural  for  her  to  be 
wearing  herself  out  teaching  little  ne¬ 
groes  who  ought  to  have  been  working 
for  her.  But  the  world  has  hardly  been 
a  fit  place  to  live  in  since  the  war,  and 
when  I  follow  her,  as  I  must  before 
long,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go.” 

She  gave  strict  orders  that  no  colored 
person  should  be  admitted  to  the  house. 
Some  of  her  friends  beard  of  this,  and 
remonstrated.  They  knew  the  teacher 
was  loved  by  the  pupils,  and  felt  that 
sincere  respect  from  the  humble  would 
be  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  proudest. 
But  Mrs.  Myrover  was  obdurate. 

“They  had  my  daughter  when  she 
was  alive,”  she  said,  “and  they’ve  killed 
her.  But  she’s  mine  now,  and  I  won’t 

•  From  “The  Wife  of  HU  Youth.”  By  Charles  W. 
Chesnatt.  Copyright,  1899,  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  91.S0. 


have  them  come  near  her.  I  don’t 
want  one  of  them  at  the  funeral  or  any¬ 
where  round.” 

For  a  month  before  Miss  Myrover’s 
death  Sophy  had  been  watching  her 
rosebush— the  one  that  bore  the  yellow 
roses — for  the  first  buds  of  spring,  and 
when  these  had  appeared,  had  awaited 
impatiently  their  gradual  unfolding, 
but  not  until  her  teacher’s  death  had 
they  become  full-blown  roses.  When 
Miss  Myrover  died,  Sophy  determined 
to  pluck  the  roses  and  lay  them  on  her 
coffin.  Perhaps,  she  thought,  they 
might  even  put  them  In  her  hand  or  on 
her  breast  For  Sophy  remembered 
Miss  Myrover’s  thanks  and  praise  when 
she  brought  her  the  yellow  roses  the 
spring  before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  set  for 
the  funeral,  Sophy  washed  her  face  till 
It  shone,  combed  and  brushed  her  hair 
with  painful  conscientiousness,  put  on 
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her  best  frock,  plucked  her  yellow 
roses,  and,  tying  them  with  the  treas¬ 
ured  ribbon  her  teacher  had  given  her, 
set  out  for  Miss  Myrover’s  home. 

She  went  round  to  the  side  gate— the 
house  stood  on  a  corner— and  stole  up 
the  path  to  the  kitchen.  A  colored 
woman,  whom  she  did  not  know,  came 
to  the  door. 

“W’at  yer  want,  chile?”  she  inquired. 

“Kin  I  see  Miss  Ma’y?”  asked  Sophy, 
timidiy. 

“I  don’t  know,  honey.  Ole  Miss  My- 
rover  say  she  don’t  want  no  cullud 
folks  roun’  de  house  endyoin’  dis  fun’al. 
I’ll  look  an’  see  if  she’s  roun’  de  front 
room  whar  de  co’pse  is.  You  set  down 
heah  an’  keep  still,  an’  ef  she’s  upstairs 
maybe  I  kin  git  yer  in  dere  a  minute. 
Bf  I  can’t  I  kin  put  yer  bokay  ’mongs’ 
de  res’,  whar  she  won’t  know  nuthin’ 
erbout  it.” 

A  moment  after  she  had  gone,  there 
was  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  old  Mrs. 
Myrover  came  into  the  kitchen. 

“Dinah!”  she  said,  in  a  peevish  tone; 
“Dinah!” 

Receiving  no  answer,  Mrs.  Myrover 
peered  round  the  kitchen,  and  caught 
sight  of  Sophy. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“I— I’m-m  waiting  to  see  the  cook, 
ma’am,”  stammered  Sophy. 

“The  cook  isn’t  here  now.  I  don’t 
know  where  she  is.  Besides,  my  daugh¬ 
ter  is  to  be  buried  to-day,  and  I  won’t 
have  any  one  visiting  the  servants  un¬ 
til  the  funeral  is  over.  Come  back 
some  other  day,  or  see  the  cook  at  her 
own  home  in  the  evening.” 

She  stood  waiting  for  the  child  to  go, 
and  under  the  keen  glance  of  her  eyes 
Sophy,  feeling  as  though  she  had  been 
caught  in  some  disgraceful  act,  hurried 
down  the  walk,  and  out  of  the  gate, 
with  her  bouquet  in  her  band. 

“Dinah,”  said  Mrs.  Myrover,  when 
the  cook  came  back,  “I  don’t  want  any 
strange  people  admitted  here  to-day. 


The  bouse  will  be  full  of  our  friends, 
and  we  have  no  room  for  others.” 

“Yas’m,”  said  the  cook.  She  under¬ 
stood  perfectly  what  her  mistress 
meant;  and  what  the  cook  thought 
about  her  mistress  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  where  the 
Myrovers  had  always  worshipped. 
Quite  a  number  of  Miss  Myrover’s  pu¬ 
pils  went  to  the  church  to  attend  the 
services.  The  building  was  not  a  large 
one.  There  was  a  small  gallery  in  at 
the  rear,  to  which  colored  people  were 
admitted,  if  they  chose  to  come  at  or¬ 
dinary  services;  and  those  who  wished 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  supposed 
that  the  usual  custom  would  prevail. 
They  were  therefore  surprised,  when 
they  w’ent  to  the  side  entrance,  by 
which  colored  people  gained  access  to 
the  gallery  stairs,  to  be  met  by  an 
usher  who  barred  their  passage. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  “but  I  have  had 
orders  to  admit  no  one  until  the  friends 
of  the  family  have  all  been  seated.  If 
you  wish  to  wait  until  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  have  all  gone  in,  and  there’s  any 
room  left,  you  may  be  able  to  get  into 
the  back  part  of  the  gallery.  Of  course 
I  can’t  tell  you  whether  there’ll  be  any 
room  or  not” 

Now  the  statement  of  the  usher  was  a 
very  reasonable  one,  but  strange  to  say, 
none  of  the  colored  people  chose  to  re¬ 
main  except  Sophy.  She  still  hbped  to 
use  her  floral  offering  for  Its  destined 
end,  in  some  way,  though  she  did  not 
know  just  how'.  She  waited  in  the 
yard  until  the  church  was  filled  with 
white  people,  and  a  number  who  could 
not  gain  admittance  were  standing 
about  the  doors.  Then  she  went  round 
to  the  side  of  the  church,  and,  deposit¬ 
ing  her  bouquet  carefully  on  an  old 
mossy  gravestone,  climbed  up  on  the 
projecting  sill  of  a  window  near  the 
chancel.  The  window  was  of  stained 
glass  of  somewhat  ancient  make.  The 
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church  was  old,  had  indeed  been  built 
in  colonial  times,  and  the  stained  glass 
had  been  brought  from  England.  The 
design  of  the  window  showed  Jesus 
blessing  little  children.  Time  had  dealt 
g^tly  with  the  window,  but  just  at  the 
feet  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  a  small  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  glass  had  been  broken 
out.  To  this  aperture  Sophy  applied 
her  eyes,  and  through  it  saw  and  heard 
what  she  could  of  the  services  within. 

Before  the  chancel,  on  trestles  draped 
iu  black,  stood  the  sombre  casket  in 
which  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  her 
dear  teacher.  The  top  of  the  casket 
was  covered  with  fiowers,  and  lying 
stretched  out  underneath  it  she  saw 
Miss  Myrover’s  little,  white  dog, 
Prince.  He  had  followed  the  body  to 
the  church,  and,  slipping  in  unnoticed 
among  the  mourners,  had  taken  his 
place,  from  which  no  one  had^  the  heart 
to  remove  him. 

The  white-robed  rector  read  the  sol¬ 
emn  service  for  the  dead,  and  then  de¬ 
livered  a  brief  address,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and, 
to  the  believer,  the  certain  blessedness 
of  eternity.  He  spoke  of  Miss  My¬ 
rover’s  kindly  spirit,  and,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  her  love  and  self-sacrifice  for 
others,  referred  to  her  labors  as  a 
teacher  of  the  poor  ignorant  negroes, 
who  had  been  placed  in  their  midst  by 
an  all-wise  Providence,  and  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  guide  and  direct  in  the 
station  in  which  God  had  put  them. 
Then  the  organ  pealed,  a  prayer  was 
said,  and  the  long  cortfige  moved  from 
the  church  to  the  cemetery,  about  half 
a  mile  away,  where  the  body  was  to  be 
interred. 

When  the  services  were  over,  Sophy 
sprang  down  from  her  perch,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  her  fiowers,  followed  the  procession. 
She  did  not  walk  with  the  rest,  but  at 
a  proper  and  respectful  distance  from 
the  last  mourner.  No  one  noticed  the 
little  black  girl  with  the  bunch  of  yel¬ 


low  fiowers,  or  thought  of  her  as  in¬ 
terested  in  the  funeral. 

The  cortege  reached  the  cemetery 
and  filed  slowly  through  the  gate;  but 
Sophy  stood  outside,  looking  at  a  small 
sign  in  white  letters  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground:— 

“Notice.  This  cemetery  is  for  white 
people  only.  Others  please  keep  out.” 

Sophy,  thanks  to  Miss  Myrover’s 
painstaking  instruction,  could  read  this 
sign  very  distinctly.  In  fact  she  had 
often  read  it  before.  For  Sophy  was  a 
child  who  loved  beauty  in  a  blind,  gro¬ 
ping  sort  of  way,  and  had  sometimes 
stood  by  the  fence  of  the  cemetery  and 
looked  through  at  the  green  mounds 
and  shaded  walks,  and  blooming  fiow¬ 
ers  within,  and  wished  that  she  might 
walk  among  them.  She  knew,  too,  that 
the  little  sign  on  the  gate,  though  so 
courteously  worded,  was  no  mere  for¬ 
mality;  for  she  had  heard  how  a  colored 
man,  who  had  wandered  into  the  ceme¬ 
tery  on  a  hot  night  and  fallen  asleep  on 
the  flat  top  of  a  tomb,  had  been  arrest¬ 
ed  as  a  vagrant  and  fined  five  dollars, 
which  he  had  worked  out  on  the  streets, 
with  a  ball-and-chain  attachment,  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  day.  Since  that 
time  the  cemetery  gate  had  been  locked 
at  night. 

So  Sophy  stayed  outside  and  looked 
through  the  fence.  Her  poor  bouquet 
had  begun  to  droop  by  this  time,  and 
the  yellow  ribbon  had  lost  some  of  Its 
freshness.  Sophy  could  see  the  rector 
standing  by  the  grave,  the  mourners 
gathered  round;  she  could  faintly  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  solemn  words  with  which 
ashes  were  committed  to  ashes,  and 
dust  to  dust  She  heard  the  hollow  thud 
of  the  earth  falling  on  the  coffin;  she 
leaned  against  the  iron  fence,  sobbing 
softly,  until  the  grave  was  filled  and 
rounded  off,  and  the  wreaths  and  other 
floral  pieces  were  disposed  about  it. 
When  the  mourners  began  to  move  to¬ 
ward  the  gate,  Sophy  walked  slowly 
down  the  street,  in  a  direction  opposite 
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to  that  taken  by  most  of  the  people 
who  came  out. 

When  they  had  all  gone  away,  and 
the  sexton  had  come  out  and  locked 
the  gate  behind  him,  Sophy  crept  back. 
Her  roses  had  faded  now,  and  from 
some  of  them  the  petals  had  fallen.  She 
stood  there  irresolute,  loath  to  leave 
with  her  heart’s  desire  unsatisfied 
when,  as  her  eyes  sought  again  the 
teacher's  last  resting-place,  she  saw 
lying  beside  the  new  made  grave  what 
looked  like  a  small  bundle  of  white 
wool.  Sophy’s  eyes  lightened  up  with 
a  sudden  glow. 

“Prince!  Here,  Prince!”  she  called. 

The  little  dog  rose  and  trotted  down 
to  the  gate.  Sophy  pushed  the  bouquet 
between  the  iron  bars. 


“Take  that  ter  Miss  Ma’y,  Prince,” 
she  said,  “that’s  a  good  doggie.” 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  intelligently, 
took  the  bouquet  carefully  in  his 
mouth,  carried  it  to  his  mistress’s  grave 
and  laid  it  among  the  other  fiow^s. 
The  bunch  of  roses  was  so  small  that 
from  where  she  stood  Sophy  could  see 
only  a  dash  of  yellow’  against  the  white 
background  of  the  mass  of  flowers. 

When  Prince  had  performed  his  mis¬ 
sion  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  Sophy 
inquiringly,  and,  when  she  gave  him  a 
nod  of  approval,  lay  down  and  resumed 
his  watch  by  the  grave-side.  Sophy 
looked  at  him  a  moment  with  a  feeling 
A’ery  much  like  envy,  and  then  turned 
and  moved  slow’ly  away. 


NEKHLUDOFF.* 


Suddenly  there  arose  in  NekhlfldoCf’s 
mind  an  extremely  vivid  picture  of  a 
prisoner  with  black,  slightly-squinting 
eyes,  and  how  she  began  to  cry 
when  the  last  words  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  heard;  and  he  hurriedly  put 
out  his  cigarette;  pressing  it  into  the  ash 
pan,  lit  another  and  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  One  after  another 
the  scenes  he  had  lived  through  with 
her  arose  in  his  mind.  He  recalled  that 
last  interview  with  her.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  white  dress,  the  blue  sash, 
the  early  mass.  “Why,  I  loved  her, 
really  loved  her,  with  a  good,  pure  love 
that  night;  I  loved  her  even  before;  yes, 
I  loved  her  when  I  lived  with  my  aunts 
the  first  time  and  was  writing  my  com¬ 
position.”  And  he  remembered  himself 
as  he  had  been  then.  A  breath  of  that 
freshness,  youth  and  fulness  of  life 

*  From  Reiarrection.  By  Coant  Leo  Tolstoi 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Loalse  Mande.  Copyright, 
1900,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price,  |1.60. 


seemed  to  touch  him,  and  he  grew  pain¬ 
fully  sad.  Then  he  was  true  and  fear¬ 
less,  and  innumerable  possibilities  lay 
ready  to  open  before  him;  now  he  felt 
himself  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a 
'Stupid,  empty,  valueless,  frivolous  life, 
out  of  which  he  saw  no  means  of  ex¬ 
tricating  himself,  if  he  wished  to,  which 
he  hardly  did.  He  remembered  bow 
proud  he  was  at  one  time  of  bis 
straightforwardness,  how  he  had  made 
a  rule  of  always  speaking  the  truth, 
and  really  had  been  truthful;  and  how 
he  was  now  sunk  deep  in  lies;  in  the 
most  dreadful  of  lies — lies  considered  a 
truth  by  all  who  surounded  him.  And, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no 
way  out  of  thpse  lies.  He  bad  sunk 
in  the  mire,  got  used  to  it,  indulged 
himself  in  It. 

How  was  he  to  break  oflF  his  relations 
with  Mary  Vasilievna  and  her  hus¬ 
band  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able  to  look  him  and  his  cbildrea 
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in  the  eyes?  How  disentangle  himself  something  painful,  yet  joyful  and  qulet- 


from  Missy?  How  choose  between  the 
two  opposites— the  recognition  that 
holding  land  was  unjust,  and  the  heri¬ 
tage  from  his  mother?  How  atone  for 
his  sin  against  Katdsha?  This  last,  at 
any  rate,  could  not  be  left  as  it  was. 
He  could  not  abandon  a  woman  he  had 
loved,  and  satisfy  himself  by  paying 
money  to  an  advocate  to  save  her  from 
hard  labor  in  Siberia.  She  had  not 
even  deserved  hard  labor.  Atone  for  a 
fault  by  paying  money.  Had  he  not 
then,  when  he  gave  her  the  money, 
thought  he  was  atoning  for  his  fault? 

And  he  clearly  recalled  to  mind  that 
moment  when,  having  caught  her  up  in 
the  passage  he  thrust  the  money  into 
her  bib  and  ran  away.  “Oh,  that  mon¬ 
ey!”  he  thought,  with  the  same  horror 
and  disgust  he  had  then  felt,  “Oh,  dear! 
oh  dear!  how  disgusting!”  he  cried,  as 
loud  as  he  had  done  then.  “Only  a 
scoundrel,  a  knave,  could  do  such  a 
thing.  And  I— I  am  that  knave,  that 
scoundrel!”  He  went  on  aloud:  “But 
is  it  possible?”— he  stopped  and  stood 
still— “is  it  possible  that  I  am  really  a 
scoundrel?”  .  .  .  “Well,  who  but  I?” 
he  answered  himself.  “And  then,  is 
this  the  only  thing?”  he  went  on,  con¬ 
victing  himself.  “Was  not  my  conduct 
towards  Mary  Vasilievna  and  her  hus¬ 
band  base  and  disgusting?  And  my 
position  with  regard  to  money?  To  use 
riches  considered  by  me  unlawful  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  inherited  from 
my  mother?  And  the  whole  of  my  idle 
detestable  life?  And  my  conduct  to¬ 
wards  Katdsha  to  crown  all?  Knave 
and  scoundrel!  Let  men  judge  me  as 
they  like,  I  can  deceive  them;  but 
myself  I  cannot  deceive.” 

And  suddenly,  he  understood  the 
aversion  he  had  lately,  and  particularly 
to-day,  felt  for  everybody— the  Prince 
and  Sophia  Vasilievna  and  Corney  and 
Missy- was  an  aversion  for  himself. 
And,  strange  to  say,  in  this  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  baseness  there  was 


ing. 

More  than  once  in  Nekhlddofif’s  life 
there  had  been  what  he  called  a 
“cleansing  of  the  soul.”  By  “cleansing 
of  the  soul”  be  meant  a  state  of  mind 
in  which,  after  a  long  period  of  slug¬ 
gish  inner  life,  a  total  cessation  of  its 
activity,  he  began  to  clear  out  all  the 
rubbish  that  bad  accumulated  in  bis 
soul  and  was  the  cause  of  the  cessation 
of  the  true  life.  His  soul  needed 
cleansing  as  a  watch  does.  After  snch 
an  awakening  XekhlGdoff  always  made 
some  rules  for  himself  which  he  meant 
to  follow  forever  after,  wrote  his  diary, 
and  began  afresh  a  life  which  he  hoped 
never  to  change  again.  “Turning  over 
a  new  leaf,”  he  called  It  to  himself  In 
English.  But  each  time  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  world  entrapped  him,  and, 
without  noticing  it,  he  fell  again,  often 
lower  than  before. 

Thus,  he  had  several  times  in  his  life 
raised  and  cleansed  himself.  The  first 
time  this  happened  was  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  spent  with  his  aunts;  that  was 
his  most  vital  and  rapturous  awaken¬ 
ing,  and  Its  effects  had  lasted  some 
time.  Another  awakening  was  when 
he  gave  up  civil  service  and  joined  the 
army  in  war  time,  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life.  But  here  the  choking-up  pro¬ 
cess  w'as  soon  accomplished.  Then  an 
awakening  came  when  he  left  the  army 
and  went  abroad,  devoting  himself  te 
art. 

From  that  time  until  this  day  a  long 
period  had  elapsed  without  any  cleans¬ 
ing,  and,  therefore,  the  discord  between 
the  demands  of  his  conscience  and  the 
life  he  was  leading  was  greater  than  It 
had  ever  been  before.  He  was  horror- 
struck  when  he  saw  how  great  the  di¬ 
vergence  was.  It  was  so  great,  and  the 
defilement  so  complete  that  he  de¬ 
spaired  of  ever  getting  cleansed.  “Have 
you  not  tried  before  to  perfect  yourself 
and  become  better,  and  nothing  has 
come  of  it?”  whispered  the  voice  of  the 
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tempter  within.  “What  is  the  use  of 
trying  any  more?  Are  you  the  only 
one?— All  are  alike,  such  is  life,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  voice.  But  the  spiritual  being, 
which  alone  is  true,  alone  powerful, 
alone  eternal,  had  already  awakened  in 
Nekhlddoff,  and  he  could  not  but  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Enormous  though  the  distance 
was  between  what  he  wished  to  be  and 
what  he  was,  nothing  appeared  insur¬ 
mountable  to  the  newly-awakened  spir¬ 
itual  being. 

“At  any  cost,  I  will  break  this  lie 
which  binds  me  and  confess ,  every¬ 
thing,  and  will  tell  everybody  the  truth, 
and  act  the  truth,”  he  said,  resolutely, 
aloud.  “I  shall  tell  Missy  the  truth; 
tell  her  I  am  a  profligate  and  cannot 
marry  her,  and  have  only  uselessly  up¬ 
set  her.  I  shall  tell  Mary  Vasilievna— 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  her.  1  shall 
tell  her  husband  that  I,  scoundrel  that  I 
am,  have  been  deceiving  him.  I  shail 
dispose  of  the  inheritance  in  such  a 
way  as  to  acknowiedge  the  truth.  I 
shali  tell  her,  Katdsha,  that  I  am  a 
scoundrel,  and  have  sinned  towards 
her,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  ease  her 
lot  Yes,  I  will  see  her  and  will  ask 
her  to  forgive  me.” 

“Yes,  I  will  beg  her  pardon,  as  child¬ 
ren  do.”  He  stopped— “will  marry  her 
if  necessary.”  He  stopped  again,  fold¬ 
ed  his  hands  in  front  of  his  breast  as 
he  used  to  do  when  a  little  child,  lifted 
his  eyes,  and  said,  addressing  some  one: 
“Lord,  help  me,  teach  me,  come  enter 
within  me,  and  purify  me  of  all  this 
abomination.” 


He  prayed  God  to  help  him,  to  enter 
into  him,  and  what  he  was  praying  for 
had  happened  already;  the  God  within 
him  had  awakened  his  consciousness. 
He  felt  himself  one  with  Him,  and 
therefore  felt  not  only  the  freedom, 
fulness  and  joy  of  life,  but  all  the  pow¬ 
er  of  righteousness.  All,  all  the  best 
that  a  man  could  do  he  felt  capable  of 
doing. 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  was 
saying  ali  this  to  himself,  good  and  bad 
tears;  good  because  they  were  tears  of 
joy  at  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual 
being  within  him,  the  being  which  had 
been  asleep  all  these  years;  and  bad 
tears  because  they  were  tears  of  ten¬ 
derness  to  himself  at  his  own  goodness. 

He  felt  hot  and  went  to  the  window 
and  opened  it.  The  window  opened 
into  a  garden.  It  was  a  moonlit,  quiet, 
fresh  night;  a  vehicle  rattled  past  and 
then  all  w'as  still.  The  shadow  of  a 
tall  poplar  fell  on  the  ground  just  op¬ 
posite  the  window,  and  all  the  intricate 
pattern  of  its  branches  was  clearly  de¬ 
fined  on  the  clean-swept  gravel.  To  the 
left  the  roof  of  a  coach-house  shone 
white  in  the  moonlight.  In  front  the 
black  shadow  of  the  garden  wall  was 
visible  through  the  tangled  branches  of 
the  trees. 

Nekhlfldoflf  gazed  at  the  roof,  the 
moonlit  garden,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  poplar,  and  drank  in  the  fresh,  in¬ 
vigorating  air. 

“How  delightful,  how  delightful;  oh, 
God,  how  delightful!”  he  said,  meaning 
that  which  was  going  on  in  his  soul. 
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The  publication  of  Mr.  Leonard  Hux-  herself  to  helping  and  taking  care  of 
ley’s  biography  of  his  father  has  been  the  nurses,  and  to  nursing  such  of  them 
postponed,  probably  until  autumn.  as  fall  ill  in  the  care  of  the  wounded. 


Miss  Mary  Kingsley  has  embarked  The  latest  signal  success  in  the  field 
for  Cape  Town,  where  she  will  devote  of  American  historical  fiction  is;  Miss 
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Johnston’s  “To  Have  and  To  Hold,” 
which,  at  last  accounts,  had  passed 
the  150,000  mark,  and  was  still  in  eager 
demand. 

While  the  war  in  South  Africa  has 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  English  book 
trade,  one  English  publisher  has  hit 
upon  a  device  for  stimulating  the  sale 
of  a  series  of  novels  by  offering  a  prize 
of  $500  to  the  reader  of  any  of  his  books 
who  predicts  correctly  the  day  and 
month  on  which  a  treaty  of  peace  will 
be  signed. 

Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland’s  little  volume 
on  “The  Anglo-Boer  Conflict,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Small.  Maynard  &  Co.,  is  an 
attempt  to  present  a  compact  record  of 
the  differences  between  England  and 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  present  war.  The 
writer’s  sj'mpathies  are  strongly  with 
England,  but  he  has  made  a  commend¬ 
able  effort  to  be  fair. 

Three  promising  books  of  fiction  are 
among  the  spring  announcements  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  “The  Son  of 
the  Wolf,”  a  book  of  stirring  and  real¬ 
istic  short  stories,  by  “Jack  London;” 
“Knights  in  Fustian,”  by  Caroline 
Brown,  a  story  of  “Copperhead”  con¬ 
spiracies  in  Indiana  in  the  period  of 
the  civil  war;  and  “The  Queen’s  Gar¬ 
den,”  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  charming  romance. 

The  dainty,  compact  and  attractive 
“Beacon  Biographies,”  published  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  have  suggested 
a  corresponding  series  of  brief  memoirs 
of  eminent  Englishmen,  the  American 
editions  of  which  will  be  published  by 
the  same  house.  The  new  series  Is  to 
he  called  “The  Westminster  Biogra¬ 
phies”  and  will  correspond  closely  in  de¬ 
tails,  as  well  as  in  general  plan,  to  the 
“Beacon  Biographies,”  except  that  they 
will  be  bound  in  red  instead  of  in  blue 


cloth.  Defoe,  Wesley  and  Browning 
are  the  subjects  of  the  volumes  first 
on  the  list. 

Others  beside  Catholic  readers  will 
find  helpful  thoughts  in  the  addresses 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  which 
are  collected  in  a  little  book  called 
“Opportunity.”  There  are  eight  of  these 
and  they  chiefly  concern  themselves 
with  matters  educational  or  patriotic. 
The  anti-imperialist  views  of  Bishop 
Spalding  are  here  vigorously  set  forth. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  are  the  publish¬ 
ers. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Steev- 
ens’s  last  book,  “From  Cape  Town  to 
Ladysmith”  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  will 
make  more  deep  and  poignant  the  sense 
of  regret  for  the  author’s  untimely 
death.  Beyond  almost  any  other  news¬ 
paper  writer  of  his  time,  Mr.  Steevens 
had  the  faculty  of  seizing  a  salient  sit¬ 
uation  and  presenting  it  in  vivid  and 
forceful  English.  To  read  these  pages 
is  to  be  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stir  of 
the  incidents  described,  and  to  share  the 
perils  and  tedium  of  the  long  and  wast¬ 
ing  siege.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Steev¬ 
ens  was  not  spared  to  tell  us  what  the 
lifting  of  that  siege  meant  to  the  be¬ 
leaguered  garrison  and  residents. 

A  book  sure  to  arouse  both  friendly 
and  hostile  discussion  is  a  treatise  on 
“The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women,” 
which  purports  to  be  written  by  “A 
Mere  Man.”  It  deals  with  the  servant 
problem,  the  questions  of  bills  and  of 
breakage,  the  proper  feeding,  clothing, 
and  training  of -the,  as  it  affirms,  down¬ 
trodden  infant,  and  the  inconveniences 
to  which  no  less  downtrodden  man  is 
cruelly  subject  Underneath  the  hu¬ 
morous,  and  at  times  exaggerated,  tone 
of  many  of  these  “skits”  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  practical  common-sense,  and  an 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  are 
really  the  work  of  a  man’s  pen  or  not 
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adds  to  the  iateresL  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co. 

An  unusual  sense  of  reality  pervades 
that  striking  study  of  tenement  life  “Poor 
People,”  by  I.  K.  Friedman.  The  story 
does  not  purport  to  be  told  by  an  out¬ 
sider,  student  of  sociology  or  otherwise, 
but  to  come  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
lodgers,  and  to  be  his  simple  record— 
dignified,  and  yet  touching— of  the 
crises  through  which  his  family  passes. 
The  heroine  is  his  daughter,  a  sewing- 
girl  of  a  lovelj  character,  and  the  hero 
the  German  watch-mender  and  writer 
of  plays  who  lives  on  the  floor  above. 
Strong  as  the  interest  in  these  young 
people  becomes.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
writer  himself,  the  anxious  father  and 
the  patient,  cheerful  mother,  who.  In 
their  old  age  and  their  affectionate  so¬ 
licitudes,  most  insistently  appeal  to 
the  reader.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co. 

The  life  of  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
by  his  son  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
published  in  the  American  Statesmen 
Series  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  will 
be  immediately  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  volumes  in  a  series  of 
exceptional  value.  In  a  sense,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  impoiiant  volume, 
for  the  writer  has  had  access  to  and 
has  drawn  freely  upon  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
history  of  a  critical  period,  when  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war  between 
the  tJnited  States  and  England  were 
In  the  balance,  and  no  human  influ¬ 
ence  did  more  than  the  mingled  tact 
and  firmness  of  Mr.  Adams,  then 
American  Minister  to  England,  to  turn 
the  scales  towards  peace.  It  is  a  story 
of  absorbing  Interest. 

A  “problem  story,”  whose  scene  Is 
laid  in  a  most  interesting  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  Evelyn  Dickinson’s  “Hearts 
Importunate,”  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
publish.  The  hero,  Ralph  Hazell,  with 


a  bitter  past  to  be  forgotten,  buys  a 
sheep  ranch  in  New  South  Wales,  with 
the  intention  of  spending  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  courageously  in  improving  it.  The 
heroine  is  a  beautiful  young  English 
woman.  Avis  Fletcher,  who  has  lived 
eight  years  in  the  “Bush,”  and  has  a 
bitter  secret  of  her  own,  which  her  de¬ 
voted  mother,  as  well  as  her  foster- 
mother  in  Sidney,  carefully  guard  from 
the  world.  The  intimacy  of  these  two 
people,  and  the  working  out  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  judgment  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  the  judgment  of  the  individual, 
make  up  the  romance. 

Studies  of  married  life  are  often  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  moral  tone,  but  a  nota¬ 
ble  exception  is  “The  Prelude  and  the 
Play,”  by  Rufus  Mann.  The  book  is 
earnest,  logical,  and  helpful.  The 
“prelude”  recounts  the  wooing  of  a 
beautiful  college  girl,  an  idealist,  Alex¬ 
andra  Gordon,  by  the  manly  young  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  “Canterbury”  eleven,  near 
“Botolph.”  But  the  play  begins  in  earnest 
when  Alexandra  finds  that  she  must 
apply  to  her  own  needs  the  elaborate 
theories  as  to  the  retaining  or  recaptur¬ 
ing  of  a  husband’s  heart  with  which 
she  so  diligently  armed  herself  before 
marriage.  The  gradual  alienation  of 
the  two,  and,  at  last,  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  is  interestingly  por¬ 
trayed.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  heroine  of  Katharine  Tynan’s 
pretty  story,  “She  Walks  in  Beauty,”  is 
difflcult  bo  determine,  for  the  title  might 
well  fit  any  one  of  the  four  winsome 
Irish  maidens  who  figure  in  it.  Three 
of  these  are  daughters  of  a  country 
gentleman,  poor  and  scholarly,  whose 
pupil,  one  of  the  two  heroes  of  the 
tale,  falls  in  love  with  Miss  “Pam.” 
His  cold-hearted,  worldly  mother,  a 
dainty  city  cousin  who  may  prove  to 
be  a  rival  but  doesn’t,  and  a  second, 
elderly  hero — who  rises  steadily  in  the 
admiration  of  the  reader,  and  is  at  last 
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I  discovered  to  stand  high  in  the  favor  of 
at  least  one  of  the  heroines— serve  as 
complicators  of  the  plot,  which  conies 
to  a  pleasing  disentanglement  in  the 
end.  As  a  simple  and  light-hearted  ro¬ 
mance  for  girls,  the  story  will  be  much 
liked.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Tolstoi  is  not  the  only  novelist  who 
can  portray  passion,  seduction,  despair 
and  degradation  with  a  masterly 
though  revolting  realism.  But  in  the 
Intense  moral  conviction  which  unites 
with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  at 
its  worst,  a  belief  in  its  imperishable 
capacity  for  the  best,  he  stands  unriv¬ 
alled.  To  describe  a  man  of  confirmed 
and  vicious  habits  as  awakened  by  a 
sudden  meeting  to  a  sense  of  his  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  victim  of  an  almost  for¬ 
gotten  passion,  as  sacrificing  career, 
position  and  even  reputation  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  rescue  her  from  the  depths  to 
which  she  had  gradually  sunk,  and  as 
finally  succeeding— this  is  the  task 
which  Tolstoi  sets  himself  in  his  latest 
novel,  “The  Resurrection.”  The  action 
and  the  reaction  of  the  two  lives  upon 
each  other  affords  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  great  pow’ers  at  their 
best,  and  in  spite  of  passages  of  almost 
brutal  candor,  the  whole  effect  of  the 
book  is  not  to  depress,  but  to  inspire. 
The  translation  by  Mrs.  Louise  Maude 
is  clear  and  direct.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

I  The  pioneer  who  is  the  hero  of  Row¬ 
land  E.  Robinson’s  story  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  “The  D^nvis  Pioneer,”  is  one  Jo- 
siah  Hill,  who  sets  forth,  as  a  young 
man,  to  make  a  home  for  himself  in  the 
wilderness  over  which  Ethan  Allen 
acts  as  self-appointed  guardian.  The 
adventures  of  the  youth,  the  grow’th  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Allen,  bis  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures,  bis  connection  with 
much  that  concerned  “Fort  Tl,”  his 


fights  with  Indians,  his  romantic  mar¬ 
riage  that  yet  was  not  a  romance,  and 
the  after-course  of  a  sturdy,  effective, 
well-rouuded  life,  make  up  the  book.  It 
abounds  in  shrewdness  and  a  humor 
that  is  also  shrewd,  and  is  a  graphic 
study  of  stirring  times.  Houghton, 
Mifilin  &  Co. 

The  order  of  everyday  life  in  Poland 
is  still  so  remote  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  average  novel-reader  that  it  must 
serve  to  give  an  added  zest  to  a  love 
story  of  which  it  forms  the  setting.  In 
“One  Year,”  by  Dorothea  Gerard,  the 
heroine  is  Jadwiga,  the  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  aristocratic  Polish  family. 
The  plot  is  worked  out  partly  by 
means  of  letters  written  home  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  cool-headed  English  gover¬ 
ness,  who  watches  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  rival  lovers,  with  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  their  respective  limitations. 
The  tale  is  not  without  a  tragic  note, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  past  mystery  is 
well  developed.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers. 

The  “Practical  Agitation”  to  which 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  invites,  in  the 
group  of  essays  bearing  that  title, 
which  the  Scribners  publish,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  agitation  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  ideals  in  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment— with  some  excursions  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  journalism.  Mr. 
Chapman  preaches  strenuously,  but  he 
has  also  acted  strenuously  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  which  be  points  out;  although,  as 
he  would  himself  frankly  admit,  with 
indifferent  success.  His  tone  is  not 
hopeful,  his  estimate  of  public  men  and 
pollcfes  is  decidedly  too  pessimistic; 
but  it  is  always  somewhat  refreshing 
to  hear  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  accept 
his  judgments  to  appreciate  his  sincer¬ 
ity. 
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